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The  influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  English  language  is  not  always 
apparent,  for  many  Biblical  words  and  phrases,  now  integral  parts  of 
our  speech,  are  used  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course, — so  unconsciously, 
that  their  Biblical  origin  is  generally  not  thought  of,  often  not  sus- 
pected. Without  the  Bible,  the  history,  the  literature  and  the  language 
of  the  English  speaking  peoples  would  have  been  entirely  different. 

Here  are  some  instances  of  the  maxims,  phrases  and  allusions  in  fairly 
common  use  that  have  come  into  our  language  through  the  Bible:  "All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,'  do  ye  even  so  to 
them"  (Mat.  vii,  12);  "If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat" 
(2  Thes.  iii,  10) ;  "Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure"  Tit.  i,  15) ;  "clear 
as  crystal"  (Rev.  xxi,  11  and  xxii,  1);  "a  word  in  season"  (Is.  1,  4);  "mam- 
mon" (Mat.  vi,  24  and  other  passages) ;  "Jonah"  for  one  who  brings  bad 
luck  (Jonah  i,  7) ;  "doubting  Thomas"  for  one  slow  to  believe  (John  xx, 
24-29);  "Judas"  for  a  traitor  (Luke  vi,  16,  xxii,  48  and  other  passages); 
"Ananias"  for  a  liar  (Acts  v,  1-11). 

The  importance  of  the  Bible  to  the  English  language  is  expressed 
in  the  following  two  quotations,  picked  from  the  great  mass  of  similar 
pronouncements  anent  the  book. 

The  English  Bible, — a  book  which  if  everything  else  in  our 
language  should  perish,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  beauty  and  power. — Macaulay. 

Study  of  the  Bible  will  keep  any  man  from  being  vulgar  in 
point  of  style. — S.  T.  Coleridge. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibit  is  to  set  forth,  in  a  brief  and  elementary 
way,  the  story  of  the  English  Bible,  particularly  of  the  Bible  of  161 1. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Authorized1  or 
King  James  Version,  whose  first  edition  appeared  in  161 1,  was  made, 

^"Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible:  a  popular  appellation  of  the  version  of  1611.  (The 
Great  Bible  1540,  and  Bishops'  Bible  (after  1572),  actually  bore  on  their  titles  'authorized 
and  appointed',  but  that  of  161 1  has  never  claimed  to  be  'authorized'.)" — A  New  English 
Dictionary,  ed.  by  James  A.  H.  Murray. 
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at  the  instigation  of  King  James  I,  by  forty-seven  scholars,  who  began 
their  work  in  1604. 

The  title  of  the  first  edition  reads: 

The  ||  Holy  ||  Bible,  ||  Conteyning  the  Old  Testament,  ||  and 
the  New:  ||  Newly  Translated  out  of  the  Originall  ||  tongues:  & 
with  the  former  Translations  ||  diligently  compared  and  reuised, 
by  his  ||  Maiesties  speciall  Comandement.  ||  Appointed  to  be  read 
in  Churches.  ||  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  ||  Barker,  Printer 
to  the  Kings  ||  most  Excellent  Maiestie.  ||  Anno  Dom.  161 1. 

The  "originall  tongues''  mentioned  in  this  title,  were  for  the  Old 
Testament,  Hebrew ;  for  the  New  Testament,  Greek. 

Several  Old  Testament  printed  texts  were  available  to  the  trans- 
lators. The  first  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  be  printed  was  the 
Psalter,  published  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna.  The  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  was  printed  at  Soncino,  1488. 
Many  other  editions  appeared  before  161 1. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  generally  used  by  the  trans- 
lators was 

".  .  .  .  substantially  that  of  Beza,  [Geneva]  1589,  it  being  taken 
from  Stephens's  folio  of  [Paris]  1550,  with  some  variations ;  while 
both  Stephens  and  Beza  were  based  on  the  fourth  edition  of  Eras- 
mus [printed  by  Froben  at  Basel,  1527]." — John  Eadie,  The  English 
Bible,  v.  2,  1876,  p.  211. 

As  for  translations  and  other  helps  used  we  find,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  161 1  Bible,  this  statement: 

Neither  did  wee  thinke  much  to  consult  the  translators  and 
commentators — Chaldee  [i.e.  Aramaic],  Hebrewe,  Syrian,  Greeke, 
or  Latin,  no  nor  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or  Dutch 

For  the  purposes  of  this  outline  the  later  versions  (Spanish,  etc.) 
need  not  be  discussed.  The  Rabbinical  and  Polyglot  Bibles  then  extant 
would  provide  the  ancient  versions  as  well  as  other  helps  for  the  trans- 
lators.1 Rabbinical  Bibles  contain,  besides  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  also  Aramaic  paraphrases  thereof,  commentaries  and  other 
matter.  The  Polyglot  Bibles  then  in  print  gave  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New,  not  only  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  but 
also  versions  thereof  in  other  ancient  languages. 

The  first  four  Rabbinical  Bibles  appeared  before  161 1,  they  were  all 
printed  in  Venice,  respectively  in  1517,  1524-25,  1547-48,  1568. 

Two  important  Polyglot  Bibles  were  published  before  161 1: 

1.  The  Complutensian  Polyglot,  so  called  from  the  Latin  name,  Com- 
plutum,  of  Alcala  in  Spain,  where  it  was  printed,  1514-17.  Papal  sanction 
for  publication  appeared  later.  The  Pope's  presentation  copy  was  placed 
in  the  Vatican  Library  Dec.  5th,  1521.  Copies  were,  apparently,  not  cir- 
culated till  1522.  The  languages  represented  are  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Greek 
and  Latin. 


bibles  of  these  varieties   (Rabbinical   and   Polyglot),   though  of  dates   later  than    1611, 
may  be  seen  in  exhibits  10a  and  10c. 
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2.  The  Polyglot  Bible  printed  by  the  Plantin  press  in  Antwerp,  1569-72, 
hence  known  as  the  Antwerp  or  Plantin's  Polyglot.  The  languages  repre- 
sented are  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac. 

In  addition  to  the  texts  in  the  original  languages,  ancient  versions 
and  later  versions  in  languages  other  than  English,  those  responsible 
for  the  Authorized  Version  also  had,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  for  their  guidance,  to  follow  earlier  English  versions, — that  is, 
they  had  to  be  revisers  as  well  as  translators.  The  following  statement 
concerning  the  New  Testament,  but  applicable  to  the  whole  Bible  for 
versions  subsequent  to  Tyndale's,  from  the  preface  to  the  1881  Re- 
vised Version  of  the  New  Testament,  summarizes  the  influence  of 
earlier  English  versions: 

That  Translation  [the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament]  was 
the  work  of  many  hands  and  of  several  generations.  The  foundation  was 
laid  by  William  Tyndale.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  the 
true  primary  Version.  The  Versions  that  followed  were  either  sub- 
stantially reproductions  of  Tyndale's  translation  in  its  final  shape,  or  re- 
visions of  Versions  that  had  been  themselves  almost  entirely  based  on  it. 
Three  successive  stages  may  be  recognised  in  this  continuous  work  of  au- 
thoritative revision:  first,  the  publication  of  the  Great  Bible  of  1539-41  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  next,  the  publication  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  of 
1568  and  1572  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  lastly,  the  publication  of  the 
King's  Bible  of  161 1  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Besides  these,  the  Genevan 
Version  of  1560,  itself  founded  on  Tyndale's  translation,  must  here  be 
named;  which,  though  not  put  forth  by  authority,  was  widely  circulated  in 
this  country,  and  largely  used  by  King  James'  Translators.1  Thus  the  form 
in  which  the  English  New  Testament  has  now  been  read  for  270  years 
was  the  result  of  various  revisions  made  between  1525  and  161 1;  and  the 
present  Revision  is  an  attempt,  after  a  long  interval,  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  a  succession  of  honoured  predecessors. 

In  the  Established  Church,  the  King  James  Version,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  took  the  place  of  the  Bishops'  Bible — the  last  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  this  Version  appearing  in  1602.  The  chief  rival  of  the 
161 1  Version  was  the  popular  Geneva  Version,  which  held  its  own  for 
a  while,  particularly  in  Scotland — the  latest  17th  century  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  this  Version  being  probably  that  printed  in  Amsterdam 
in  1644.  Since  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  King  James 
Bible,  as  implied  by  its  popular  designation,  the  Authorized  Version, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  Bible  commonly  used  and  generally  accepted 
as  standard  by  the  great  mass  of  English  speaking  people.  As  such,  it 
has  had,  and  still  has,  a  dominating  and  pervasive  influence  upon  all 
English  speech  and  literature. 

Only  within  the  last  sixty  years  have  revisions  of  any  consequence 
made  their  appearance,  namely  the  Revised  Version  (New  Testament, 


Several  of  the  renderings  also  of  the  Rheims  New  Testament  of  1582  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Authorized  Version;  the  Douai  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  however,  was 
published  too  late  (1609-10)  to  have  any  effect  upon  the   161 1  Bible. 
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1 88 1 ;  Old  Testament,  1885)  and  the  Standard  American  Edition  of  the 
Revised  Version  (1901).  These  revisions  have  relatively  few  changes 
as  far  as  diction  is  concerned. 

Revision  had  become  necessary  because  textual  criticism1  based  on 
manuscripts  discovered2  and  made  available  since  161 1,  showed  that 
the  New  Testament  of  161 1  was  based  on  a  Greek  text  needing  correc- 
tion in  places.  The  revisers,  then,  sometimes  had  to  decide  which  of 
variant  Greek  readings  was  to  be  preferred  before  they  could  decide 
on  the  English  rendering  of  a  passage.  In  spite  of  changes  in  the  basic 
Greek  text  and  in  spite  of  principles  of  translation  differing,  in  some 
points,  from  those  followed  in  the  Authorized  Version,  there  are  fewer 
changes  in  the  1881  Revision  than  might  be  expected.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  Book  is  the  same,  and  it  continues  the  Tyndale  tradition. 

As  regards  the  diction  of  Tindale's  translation,  it  is  remarkable  to  what 
an  extent  this  first  printed  English  New  Testament  fixed  the  phraseology 
of  all  its  successors.  Even  in  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  words  stand  precisely  as  they  stood 
in  Tindale's  Testament  of  1525.  Dr.  Westcott  thus  sums  up  Tindale's 
achievement:  "He  established  a  standard  of  Biblical  translation  which 
others  followed.  It  is  even  of  less  moment  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
his  translation  remains  intact  in  our  present  Bibles,  than  that  his  spirit 

animates  the  whole His  influence  decided  that  our  Bible  should  be 

popular  and  not  literary,  speaking  in  a  simple  dialect,  and  that  so  by  its 
simplicity  it  should  be  endowed  with  permanance." — Historical  Catalogue 
of  the  Printed  Editions  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  I,  1903,  p.  2. 

In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  situation  was  different,  the 
revisers  used  substantially  the  same  Masoretic  text3  as  was  used  for 
the  161 1  Version,  but  the  advance  in  Hebrew  scholarship  made  emen- 
dations in  the  Old  Testament  translation  necessary  as  well. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  above  introduction  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  annotations  accompanying  the  exhibits,  these  may 
be  examined  under  the  following  heads  (the  numerals  followed  by 
letters,  ia,  ib,  ic,  etc.,  refer  to  the  items  as  marked  in  the  cases). 


The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  (ia,  ib,  also  exhibits  10a  and 
10c). 

^Textual  criticism  is  the  science  whose  aim  it  is  to  reconstruct,  as  completely  and  as 
exactly  as  is  possible,  the  original  text  of  any  document. 

2An  important  and  sensational  discovery  was  the  finding,  in  St.  Catherine's  Monastery 
on  Mt.  Sinai,  by  the  great  textual  critic,  Konstantin  Teschendorf  (born  1815,  died  1874), 
of  Codex  Sinaiticus,  a  fourth  century  Greek  manuscript,  containing  almost  all  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Septuagint  Version),  all  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (see  exhibit  2a).  Tischendorf  did  not  find  all  of  the  manu- 
script at  the  same  time,  it  was  removed  piecemeal  from  the  monastery  in  1844,  1853  and  1859, 

3 All  existing  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  are  based 
upon  the  Masoretic,  that  is,  the  traditional  text  (the  Hebrew  word  masora  means  tradition). 
This  text  was  fixed  by  scholars,  known  as  the  Masoretes,  between  the  5th  and  nth  cen- 
turies A.D.  These  two  dates  have  here  been  chosen  because  they  limit  a  span  long  enough 
to  include  other  dates  generally  assigned  to  the  Masoretic  period. 
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(la)  Hebrew  Bible  edited  by  David  Ginsburg,  London,  1906 — showing  Leviticus 
xx,  n-xxi,  10. 

(ib)  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  by  G.  Margoliouth,  pt.  I,  1899,  plate  I — showing  a  facsimile  of  fol.  106a 
(with  Leviticus  xx,  8-21)  of  ms.  Or.  4445. 

The  Septuagint,  an  ancient  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (ic, 
2a,  2b). 

(2a)  Codex  Sinaiticvs  Petropolitanvs  et  Friderico-Avgvstanvs  Lipsiensis,  the 
Old  Testament  ....  reproduced  in  facsimile  ....  by  Helen  and  Kirsopp  Lake 
....  Oxford,  1922 — showing  the  beginning  of  Isaiah.    Compare  with  2b. 

(2b)     The  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  ed by 

H.  B.  Swete,  vol.  Ill,  Cambridge,  1912 — showing  the  beginning  of  Isaiah.  Com- 
pare with  2a. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  (2c,  2d). 

(2c)  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  ed.  by  F.  G. 
Kenyon,  1900,  plate  II — showing  a  facsimile  of  vol.  IV,  fol.  36a  (with  Mark  ix, 
2-29)    of  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

(2d)  Griechisches  Neues  Testament  (Handausgabe)  von  Hermann  Freiherr 
von  Soden,  Gottingen,  1913 — showing  Mark  ix,  3-23. 

The  Vulgate,  the  most  important  Latin  Bible,  as  a  manuscript  (3a), 
as  the  first  printed  Bible  (3b),  in  its  present  revision  (3c). 

(3a)  Lateinische  Palaographie  ....  von  Dr.  Franz  Steffens.  2.  aufl.  1929, 
plate  47 — showing  a  facsimile  of  the  beginning  of  Genesis  in  the  manuscript 
Alcuin  Bible  preserved  in  the  Kantonsbibliothek,  Zurich. 

(3b)  Veroffentlichungen  der  Gesellschaft  fur  Typenkunde  des  XV.  Jahr- 
hunderts.  Jahrgang  XIX-XX,  1925/26,  tafel  1527 — showing  a  facsimile  of  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  in  the  Gutenberg  Bible. 

(3c)  Biblia  Sacra,  iuxta  latinam  Vulgatam  Versionem  ad  codicum  fidem,  iussu 
Pii  PP.  XI,  cura  et  studio  monachorum  Sancti  Benedicti  Commissionis  ponti- 
ficiae  a  Pio  PP.  X  institutae  sodalium,  praeside  Aidano  Gasquet  S.  R.  E.  Cardi- 
nale,  edita.  Librum  Genesis  ....  recensuit  D.  Henricus  Quentin  ....  Romae, 
1926 — showing  the  beginning  of  Genesis. 

Some  English  versions  before  WyclifFe's:  Anglo-Saxon  (4b),  North- 
umbrian (4a,  4b),  Mercian  (4b). 

(4a)  The  Lindisfarne  Gospels,  three  plates  in  colour  and  thirty-six  in  mono- 
chrome from  Cotton  ms.  Nero  D.  IV  in  the  British  Museum  ....  by  E.  G. 
Millar,  1923,  second  colour  plate — showing  a  facsimile  of  Mat.  i,  18,  transcribed 
in  4b. 

(4b)     The  Gospel  according  to  St.   Matthew  in  Anglo-Saxon,   Northumbrian, 

and    Old    Mercian    versions,    synoptically    arranged  ....  A    new    ed by 

.  .  .  .  W.  W.  Skeat  ....  Cambridge,  1887 — showing  Mat.  i,  9-18. 

English  versions  from  Wyclifle's  to  the  Geneva  Bible:  Wycliffe  (5a), 
Tyndale  (5c)  influenced  by  Luther  (5b),  the  Great  Bible  (6a),  the 
Bishops'  Bible  (6b),  the  Geneva  Bible  (6c). 
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(5a)  The  New  Testament  in  English,  according  to  the  version  by  John 
Wycliffe,  about  A.D.  1380,  and  revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D.  1388. 
Formerly  ed.  by  .  .  .  .  J.  Forshall  ....  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden  ....  now 
reprinted.    Oxford,  1879 — showing  Mat.  vi,  1-34.    Lord's  Prayer  in  vi,  9-13. 

(5b)  Die  Septemberbibel.  Das  Neue  Testament,  deutsch  von  Martin  Luther, 
Nachbildung  der  zu  Wittenberg  1522  erschienenen  1.  Ausg.  zum  400jahr. 
Geburtstage  Luthers  ....  Berlin,  1883  (Deutsche  Drucke  alterer  Zeit  in 
Nachbildungen  ....  I) — showing  facsimile  of  Mat.  vii,  i-viii,  17.  Compare 
marginal  glosses  and  references  with  5c. 

(5c)  ....  The  first  printed  [English]  New  Testament.  Translated  by  William 
Tyndale.  Photo-lithographed  from  the  unique  fragment,  now  in  the  Grenville 
collection,  British  Museum.  Ed.  by  E.  Arber  ....  1871  (Facsimile  texts)  — 
showing  facsimile  of  Mat.  vii,  24-viii,  27.  Compare  matter  in  margins  with 
that  in  margins  of  5b. 

(6a)  The  Great  Bible,  also  called  Cranmer's  Bible,  1562  edition — showing 
Mat.  v,  47-vi,  S3-   Lord's  Prayer  in  vi,  9-13. 

(6b)  The  Bishops'  Bible,  1573  edition — showing  Jer.  viii,  14-ix,  19.  Triacle  in 
viii,  22.  With  this  are  notes  on  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and 
verses. 

(6c)  The  Geneva  Bible,  1578  edition — showing  Gen.  i,  26-iv,  9.  Breeches  in 
iii,  7- 

The  chief  Roman  Catholic  Version:     the   Rheims-Douai   or  Douai- 

Rheims    (7a)  ;    and    one    now    being    made    under    Roman    Catholic 

auspices:  the  Westminster  Version  (7b). 

(7a)  The  Rheims-Douai  or  Douai-Rheims  Version,  edition  published  by  James 
Reilly,  Dublin,  1794 — showing  Mat.  v,  i-vi,  24.  Lord's  Prayer  in  vi,  9-13. 

(7b)  The  New  Testament.  Vol.  I.  The  Synoptic  Gospels.  Part  I.  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  by  ...  .  Joseph  Dean  ....  London,  1928.  (The 
Westminster  Version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  new  translation  from  the  orig- 
inal Greek  and  Hebrew  texts) — showing  Mat.  vi,  2-15.  Lord's  Prayer  in  vi, 
0-13. 

Various  English  renderings  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  recorded  in  Luke 
xi,  2-4  (8a). 

(8a)  The  English  Hexapla,  exhibiting  the  six  important  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures:  Wiclif,  1380;  Tyndale,  1534;  Cranmer,  1539; 
Genevan  [Whittingham's]  1557;  Anglo-Rhemish,  1582;  Authorised,  161 1.  The 
original  Greek  text  after  Scholz  ....  London,  S.  Bagster  and  sons,  1841 — 
showing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Luke  xi,  2-4. 

The  Bible  of  161 1,  known  as  the  King  James  or  Authorized  Version 
(8b,  see  also  9a,  9b  and  12a). 

(8b)  Authorized  Version,  'Great  She  Bible,'  of  1613,  161 1 — showing  Ruth  iii, 
15  with  "  .  .  .  .  she  went  into  the  citie," — see  the  note  with  9a.  Exhibit  9b  is 
another  copy  of  the  'Great  She  Bible.' 

Different  renderings  based  upon  variant  readings  in  Ruth  iii,  15:  "she 
went  into  the  city"  (8b  above)  and  "he  went  into  the  city"  (9a)  in 
early  editions  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

(9a)  Authorized  Version,  'He'  Bible,  1612 — showing  Ruth  iii,  15,  with  "  .  .  .  . 
hee  went  into  the  citie."   With  this  are  notes  on  the  'He'  and  'She'  Bibles. 
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A  sample  of  the  misprints  that  occurred  in  early  editions  of  the  Bible, 
—'Judas'  Bible  (9b). 

(9b)  Authorized  Version,  'Great  She  Bible,'  of  1613,  161 1 — showing  Mat.  xxvi, 
36  with  the  misprint  Judas.   8b  is  another  copy  of  the  'Great  She  Bible.' 

Illustrating  Milton's  learned  Biblical  studies:  Buxtorf's  Rabbinical 
Bible  (10a,  10b),  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible  (10c). 

(10a)  Buxtorf's  Rabbinical  Bible  of  1618-19  (the  sixth  Rabbinical  Bible),  vol.  I 
— page  showing  Exodus  xii,  42-xiii,  5.  The  various  texts  on  this  page  are  ex- 
plained in  10b. 

(10b)  Milton's  Rabbinical  Readings  by  H.  F.  Fletcher,  Urbana,  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1930,  plate  facing  p.  58 — showing  facsimile  of  page  exhibited 
above  (10a). 

(10c)  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible  of  1655-57,  vol.  I — showing  Leviticus  xi,  42, 
with  the  unusually  large  Vav  reckoned  to  be  the  middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Revisions  of  the  Authorized  Version:  the  Revised  Version  of  1881 
and  1885  (12a);  the  Standard  American  Edition  of  the  Revised 
Version,  1901  (12b). 

(12a)  The  Riverside  Parallel  Bible  ....  being  the  Version  set  forth  A.D.  161 1 
....  arranged  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Revised  Versions  of  1881  [New 
Testament]  and  1885  [Old  Testament].    Boston  [1885]. 

(12b)  The  Holy  Bible  ....  being  the  Version  set  forth  A.D.  161 1,  compared 
with  the  most  ancient  authorities  and  revised  A.D.  1881-1885.  Newly  edited  by 
the  American  Revision  Committee,  A.D.  1901.  Standard  Edition.  New  York 
[C1901].    Note  the  rendering  Jehova  in  Psalm  xxiii,  1  and  6. 

Independent  twentieth  century  translations:  the  translation  made  by 
James  Moffatt,  whole  Bible  published  in  London,  1926  (i2h);  the 
Version  styled  'an  American  translation'  by  its  makers,  the  whole  Bible 
published  in  Chicago,  193 1  (121). 

(i2h)  The  Old  Testament,  a  new  translation  by  James  Moffatt  ....  Vol.  II. 
Job. — Malachi.   New  York  [CI925]. 

(i2i)  The  Bible,  an  American  translation.  The  Old  Testament  tr.  by  a  group 
of  scholars  under  the  editorship  of  J.  M.  Powis  Smith ;  the  New  Testament  tr. 
by  E.  J.  Goodspeed.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press  [C1931]. 

Certain  passages  in  the  Bible  here  listed  so  that  various  renderings 
thereof  in  English  may  be  compared: 

Mat.  vi,  7  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  recorded  in  Mat.  vi,  9-13  (5a,  6a  (with 
note  on  Mat.  vi,  7),  7a,  7b). 

The  Lord's  Prayer  as  recorded  in  Luke  xi,  2-4  (8a). 

The  Psalm  numbered  23  in  the  Authorized  Version  and  22  in  the  Douai 
Version  (exhibits  na-nf  and  I2a-I2i). 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  TO  1611 

The  versions  (Old  English  and  Middle  English)  before  Tyndale  were 
all  made  from  the  Latin,  in  most  cases  from  the  Vulgate. 
597-1382 — Paraphrases,  glosses,  etc. 

1382 — The  Bible  translated  under  the  direction  of  Wycliffe.  The  first  complete 
Bible  in  English. 

1388 — Purvey's  revision  of  Wycliffe's  Bible. 

1525 — Tyndale's  New  Testament.  The  first  English  New  Testament  translated 
from  the  Greek,  the  first  New  Testament  in  Modern  English,  the  first 
printed  English  New  Testament. 

1530  [i-e.  I53I1 — Tyndale's  Pentateuch   (from  the  Hebrew). 

1531  [?] — Tyndale's  Book  of  Jonah. 

1534 — Second  edition  of  Tyndale's  Pentateuch  (Genesis  revised). 

1535 — Tyndale's  last  revision  of  his  New  Testament. 

Before  he  was  put  to  death  in  1536,  Tyndale  had  also  trans- 
lated and  left,  in  manuscript  form,  the  Old  Testament  books 
from  Joshua  to  Chronicles — this  translation  is  thought  to  be 
that  first  printed  in  Matthew's  Bible,  1537. 

1535 — Coverdale's  Bible  (from  German  and  Latin  versions  and  Tyndale). 
The  first  complete  Bible  to  be  printed  in  English. 

1537 — Matthew's  Bible.  "Welds  together  the  best  work  of  Tyndale  and  Cover- 
dale,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  real  primary  version  of  our  English 
Bible." — Hist.  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Editions  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
Library  of  the  Brit,  and  For.  Bible  Soc.   Vol.  I,  1903. 

1539 — Taverner's  Bible.    A  revision  of  Matthew's. 

1539 — The  Great  Bible.  Chiefly  a  revision  of  Matthew's  Bible  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale.  Made  at  the  instigation  of  Thomas  Cromwell — hence  sometimes  called 
Cromwell's  Bible.  Also  called  Cranmer's  Bible  because  its  editions,  begin- 
ning with  the  second  (1540),  are  supplied  with  a  Prologue  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

1557 — The  Geneva  New  Testament  (from  the  Greek).  Translated  by  Whitting- 
ham.   First  English  New  Testament  with  verse  divisions. 

1560 — The  Geneva  Bible  (from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek).  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  revision  of  Whittingham's  translation.  First  English  Bible  with 
verse  divisions. 

1568 — The  Bishops'.  Bible.  A  revision  of  the  Great  Bible,  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  being  used. 

1582 — The  Rheims  New  Testament  (based  on  the  Latin  Vulgate). 

1600-10 — The  Douai  Bible  (based  on  the  Latin  Vulgate). 

161 1 — The  Authorized  Version  (according  to  its  title:  "Newly  translated  out  of 
the  originall  tongues:  &  with  the  former  translations  diligently  compared 
and  reuised"). 


